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Among the chapters worthy of especial note are those on sadden death dar¬ 
ing labor, on milk fever, so called, on affections of the pelvic ligaments, and on 
the eruptive diseases daring the puerperal condition. 

The work is characterized by plain and careful statement of facts, by the 
presentation of statistics, whenever statistics are of value, and the author’s 
large experience with the numerous reports of cases give a clinical as well as a 
didactic character to it. 

In the translation we should have liked to see some notes appended, some 
references, for instance, to the brilliant results attained by our own countrymen 
in the treatment of chronic inversion of the uterus. We think, also, that, for the 
convenience of readers, a table of the metrical system of weights and measures 
should appear on a fly-leaf of every volume in which this system is used in the 
text, so long as we are in the transition period between the two. The work of 
translation is exceedingly well done, the stiff and constrained style so often seen 
from an attempt to follow the author too closely verbally is entirely avoided—his 
views are faithfully presented in good English. J. C. B. 


Art. XXXVI. — Sanitary and Medical Reports for 1873-74. By Officers of 
the U. S. Navy. Prepared for publication, under the direction of the Sur¬ 
geon-General of the Navy, by H. C. Nelsov, M.D., Surgeon, U. S. Navy, 
Assistant to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 8vo. pp. 818. Wash¬ 
ington : Government Printing Office, 1875. 

Tnis volume is the first of a series to be issued by the Bureau of Medicine and 
Sorgery of the Navy Department Its chief aim, as stated by Surgeon-General 
Beale, will be the sanitary improvement of the navy, not neglecting, however, 
the advancement of medical science, and often including information upon the 
climatology, botany, natural history, ethnology, and diseases, of the places and 
people visited by our national ships. 

The first half of the volume is occupied with reports from individual vessels 
by the medical officers attached. These describe and criticize, first, the ventila¬ 
tion. warming and lighting of the ship, with the character of the food, water, 
and clothing supplied. The medical and sanitary history of the cruise is then 
recorded, with some account of the climate and Banitary character of the ports 
visited. Yi e will notice a few of the more important recommendations and 
more interesting facts. 

The traditional flooding of all the decks with water every Saturday, and of 
some of them daily, is productive of discomfort and disease. Paint or shell- 
lac upon some decks, with a much more sparing use of water, is advised. Even 
washing one deck on a Friday, so that it may be a dry resort from the next day’s 
aeluge, is suggested. Nothing but orders from the Department, however, can 
procure much deviation from the set customs of the service. 

The sick-bay, or hospital, in our ships is generally badly located. It is ad¬ 
vised that in the larger vessels it be removed from the berth-deck to the gun- 
deck. where ventilation and light can be better procured, together with relief 
from several objectionable conditions. The after-part, also, of the gun-deck 
is thought to be better than the old location in the bows. 

A light hat or cap for warm climates is an urgent need. The clothing gene¬ 
rally is not altogether what it should be. The whole system of providing 
clothing and bedding is here criticized. As it is, the recruit enters service 
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with a debt apon him of $70 or $S0 for his outfit This is demoralizing, und 
tempts to desertion. 

A larger bread-ration, especially on account of new recruits beiug unable to 
eat the meat provided, is urged by Inspector Gibon. The present ration is 
but 14 ounces, and by the customary stoppage or relinquishment of one in five, 
is reduced in practice to 111. 

Bathing facilities for the men are wholly wanting. In certain climates and 
circumstances, their absence is very injurious. 

Inspector Hood suggests that the Department issue a code of sanitary regu¬ 
lations, to be made binding upon commanding officers. At present medical 
advice is often unheeded, and sometimes resented. 

The experience of naval surgeonB as here recorded certainly strongly sup¬ 
ports the sanitary value of the regulation of prostitution. In France, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy, where inspection is regular and thorough, cases of specific 
disease among the men were very few and very mild. In the Chinese port of 
Hong Kong, where stringent rules are enforced, a two months’ stay was not 
followed by a single case of Byphilis among the Bhip’s company. The record is 
very different when our ships have visited ports where prostitution was unregu¬ 
lated, as in Barcelona. 

In Greenland pulmonary complaints were found to be very prevalent. The 
Esquimaux are thought to be rapidly dying out. Their unventilated and 
crowded huts reach a temperature of from 80° to 100° F. when the outer air 
is perhaps 20° to 40° below zero. 

Phthisis was found to be extremely prevalent all along the west coast of 
South America. In Chili 35 per cent, of deaths in public hospitals are due to 
this cause. The ordinary death-rate of Valparaiso, 48 per 1000, was raised by 
a smallpox epidemic to 931 In the treatment of dysentery, here very common, 
ipecac in large doses is the favourite remedy with the people and the pro¬ 
fession. 

On the island of Juan Fernandez, Surgeon Spear reports of the wild goats, 
whose progenitors have been wild for three hundred years, that “ their young 
seem to inherit perfectly the domestic traits of the goat." This he noticed in 
two young ones kept for some time aboard ship. 

A child of eighteen months old, in a Mexican port, was found to be subject 
to what seemed to be regular paroxysms of hysteria. 

Elephantiasis Arabum is so prevalent in Rio Janeiro that one-tenth of the 
inhabitants are estimated to be affected. The same disease was observed to be 
extremely frequent in China, and the islands to the south and cast. Other 
forms of leprosy, attended with amesthetic, tubercular, and discoloured patches, 
were also found to be very common in China. Some surgeons do not hesitate 
to assign for it a malarious origin. It is asserted that when ague disappears in 
a district, from improved drainage, the other malady follows. A history of 
repeated attacks of intermittent, each one in succession attended with in¬ 
creasing pain and swelling in one leg, is said by one writer to be uniformly con¬ 
nected with every case of elephantiasis. 

Smallpox is said to be never absent along the Chinese coast, and to prevail 
at times as an epidemic. The same writer says that the practice of inoculation 
is " tenaciously adhered to throughout this part of China." Every fourth or 
fifth person met, is marked with the disease, and many of them are blind or 
deaf. In the spring it is common to meet in the streets persons with the pus¬ 
tules developed on their faces. 

A wonderful stoicism is reported to be exhibited by Chinese patients under 
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the knife, and before operations. Surgical cases do well even in circumstances 
which would seem to be very unfavourable. 

Chinese medical practice deals largely with cauteries, setons, and moxns, to¬ 
gether with charms, necromancies, and extraordinary drugs. Treatment, we 
learn, “ is usually decisive in its effects, and lingering illnesses and bed-ridden 
invalids are not so common here as among us.” The Japanese, whose practice 
has been the same, are eagerly adopting European and American methods. 
The well-meant attempts of the native physicians to change their practice, are, 
however, characterised by more zeal than discretion. With little or no knowl¬ 
edge of anatomy and physiology, they are not adequate to the judicious em¬ 
ployment of the instruments and medicines which they so eagerly take np. 
For the next generation, however, the prospect is better. Several large hospi¬ 
tals are flourishing under accomplished medical supervision, and having medi¬ 
cal schools connected with them. Religious notions have hitherto prevented 
dissections; but there are signs of speedy change in this respect. The people 
are cleanly and fond of fresh air, and generally healthy. 

Part second, or the latter half of this volume, is composed of miscellaneous 
essays. Several of these describe epidemics of yellow fever, as observed on 
particular ships. A mild, continued fever, with debility, was noted by one 
writer os a forerunner of the outbreak of the epidemic, in the same manner as 
diarrhoea prevails before cholera. 

A disease is described which is believed to be confined to certain portions of 
Brazil. It is an organic stricture of the oesophagus, terminating fatally after 
some months. In some districts it is so common as to be the cause of general 
dread, while a few miles off it never occurs, and is scarcely heard of. 

A carious story is told of accidental poisoning by mercury.' Daring a storm 
of some days’ duration, the heavy rolling of the S. S. Wachnsett caused the 
spilling of a quantity of this metal upon the berth deck. Here it rolled to and 
fro, hither and thither, and was in part very finely divided, and oxidized. Being 
in the tropics, the men were mostly bare-footed. Eight cases of ptyallsm 
occurred within forty-eight hours, and soon sixteen more were on the sick list, 
besides fifteen less severely affected. Some few of the patients, only, got the 
metal also in their food, through the upsetting of their “ scouse" upon the 
deck. Pains in the back and limbs, and very severe supra-orbital pains were 
complained of by all the patients. No febrile nor intestinal symptoms appeared. 
The mouth trouble was in several cases extremely grave. 

In an essay upon recruiting in the navy, the faults of the existing system, 
and the difficulties encountered by the medical examiner, are well exposed. 
The suggestion that veteran imposters be tattooed upon one shoulder, we fear 
is not a safe one. An eminent physician of Boston was mulcted in heavy 
damages for branding a deserter during our late civil war. 

Naval Surgeon Pilcher gives an historical sketch of the prevalence of small¬ 
pox in the U. 8. Navy. It seems pretty clearly established that revaccination 
has not been performed with that care and precaution necessary to success in 
the circumstances. At sea, indeed, or upon foreign stations, efficient virus 
canuot always be obtained or preserved. Of over four thousand sailors, pre¬ 
sumptively vaccinated in youth, one-eighth were attacked, and one in eleven or 
twelve of these died, in the recorded prevalence of variola upon U. 8. ships. 
No place is better adapted to the spread of the disease than the confined and 
crowded decks of a naval ship. This ratio, therefore, is believed to represent 
the greatest liability to the disease in persons once vaccinated. 

Another paper, by Surgeon Woolverton, especially represents the need in 
our navy of a more uniform and careful system of' vaccination. 
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Fonr papers deal with the ventilation of ships. Fans, either to exhaust or 
supply air, can be easily and effectively attached to the propeller shaft in steam¬ 
ships. Pipes leading from all parts of the vessel into the heated space between 
the smoke-stack and its jacket, are also suggested. The lower masts, when of 
iron, may have their interior utilized in a similar manner. When painted 
black above the decks, tho sun's heat creates in these a powerful ascensive 
current. In a British ship thus constructed, charcoul stoves were placed in 
the bottoms of the masts. This seems to os an admirable plan. The need of 
fresh air is very great. The peculiar construction and surroundings of ships 
render it extremely difficult to change the atmosphere of all parts. The odours 
upon a berth-deck in the morning are reported to be nauseous and oppressive 
in the extreme. Tests for carbonic acid, too, here given, indicate a most 
nnwbolesome foulness. 

Trials of joborandi, made by Dr. F. V. Greene, showed the drug to possess 
great power as a sialagogue and sudorific. 

Cana Agria is a South American plant recently reputed to cure diabetes. 

Several interesting pathological cases with autopsies are reported. Hypo¬ 
dermic use of sulphate of atropia is recommended in epilepsy. 

Dr. Kidder contributes a somewhat full account of his experience with vene¬ 
real disease in a hospital ship stationed at Nagasaki, Japan. He believes that 
gonorrhoea is too little cared for by naval surgeons. The more general enforce¬ 
ment of rest and low diet in the early stages, and a continued surveillance until 
recovery, would be better for the sailor, the service, and the health of the ports 
visited. 

The same gentleman contributes a summary report upon.the natural history 
of Kerguelen Island. But one mammal inhabits the island—a kind of mouse, 
believed to be descended from ancestors brought thither by whalers. Twenty- 
one species of birds, and a full collection of botanical specimens, were collected 
and consigned to the Smithsonian Institution. 

This volume, unlike the one upon cholera from the same printing office, is 
handsomely printed upon good paper. There are, however, many typographical 
errors; and two whole sheets of sixteen pages each are wanting entirely, in 
the copy before us. We welcome this publication, as likely to result in benefit 
to the sailor, to the navy, and to the profession both afloat and ashore. 

B. L. R. 


Art. XXXVII.— Specimen Fasciculus of a Catalogue of the National Medical 
Library, under the direction of the Surgeon-General, United States Army, 
at Washington, D. C. Imperial 8vo. pp. viii., 72. Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1876. 

Ix the number of this Journal for April, 1874 (p. 482), we had occasion to 
notice tho appearance of a catalogue of the magnificent collection of books 
then known as the “Library of the Surgeon-General's Office," bat now more 
appropriately designated as the “ National Medical Library.” That catalogue, 
though forming three large volumes, embracing in all over 2400 pages, contained 
only the names of authors represented in the libraiy, with a list of anonymous 
works, journals, transactions of societies, etc., and was (if we may be allowed the 
expression) a mere bibliographical baby in comparison with the elaborate work 
of which a specimen is now issued. This work, as we learn from Dr. Billings’s 
introductory letter, will, when completed, form no less than five volumes of 



